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MRS, VAN BROEK’S INTRODUCTION TO MBS. HARRIS AND THE SIX MISSES HABRIS. 


THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY. 
CHAPTER IV.—HOW “GOOD SOCIETY” RECEIVED THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF THE PATROON’S MARRIAGE. 

Nearty two years had elapsed since the day when 
Julius Van Broek had made his unexpected and un- 
welcome appearance at the office of Messrs. Nettletop 

and Swoop, in the city of Albany. 

The excitement created by the return of the lost heir 
to the great Van Broek property (which had proved 
more lasting than an ordinary nine days’ wonder) had 
long ago subsided, and had gradually almost died away. 
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The affair had ceased to be the constantly recurring 
topic of conversation at fashionable assemblies, Watering- 
places, and other popular resorts, and. had given place to 
fresh marvels. ; 

There had been one especial reason wherefore the 
“Van Broek affair,” as it was termed, had created a 
greater amount of interest than usual—particularly 
among ambitious match-making mammas and mar- 
riageable young ladies—and now that reason no longer 
existed. ‘The new patroon of the Van Broek Manor was 
a bachelor when he entered into possession of that vast 
property, and it was, naturally enough, anticipated that 
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Van Broek Manor would soon want a mistress. There 
were several young ladies belonging to the charmed 
and exclusive cireles of wealth and fashion (which have 
their existence im simple republican as well as in proud 
monarchical and aristocratic communities) who would 
have joyously aceepted that, in their estimation, enviable 
position at the shortest reasonable notice. 

But alas for their hopes! Alas for the stability of the 
chateaux en Espaigne of which they dreamed! Their 
hopeswere blighted inthe bud. The “ castles in the air” 
never assumed material shape, but vanished as they 
appeared, in unsubstantial shadow ! 

Julius Van Brock, within two years of the date of 
his accession to the estates and fortune of his ancestors, 
wedded—a “young person” far beneath him, as people 
said, in wealth and social position, and quite out of the 
pale of those exclusive circles of “ young ladies” (jeunesse 
dorée) wherefrom it was his duty to choose a wife. 

Some eighteen months after the decision of the law- 
courts in favour of his claims, and what time anxious 
mammas were beginning to chide his tardiness, and to 
wonder when he would make up his mind, and more 
than one eligible young lady was anticipating the day 
and hour when a certain flattering question would be 
asked, the patroon suddenly set out on a tour through 
the New England States, and on his return, after a few 
months’ absence, brought back with him a fair young 
bride, the daughter of a New Hampshire country clerngy- 
man. Violent was the sterm of indignation that burst 
forth in “ good society” when this astounding intelli- 
gence became known. The ladies, one and all, old and 
young, resented this dereliction from duty on the part 
of the good-looking and wealthy bachelor, and mothers 
and daughters alike, forgetting their previous jealonsies, 
made common cause against him. 

“Tt is dreadful to think of, my dear,” said Miss Flora 
McFlimsy, of Madison Square (a lady whose fame as 
a New York belle has been the theme of the poet’s song), 
to her bosom friend and confidante, Miss Laura Pinch- 
beck, of the Fifth Avenue, at the mansions of whose 
parents the patroon had been a frequent and favoured 
guest, and between whom, in the opinion of good society, 
the patroon’s attentions had been pretty equally divided. 
In fact, these two young ladies, bosom friends from 
infancy, and throughout the days of school girlhood, had 
been quite estranged in consequence of their mutual 
jealousy of the patroon’s attentions to the other. But 
they had made up the quarrel, and, regarding themselves 
in the light of two innocent doves who had both been 
wounded by the wanton fowler’s darts (in fact, Miss 
Pinchbeck had written a very pretty set of verses to 
that effect), they were now greater friends than ever. 
“ Yes, it is dreadful to think of, my dear,” repeated Miss 
Flora. ‘“ Poor dear Mrs. Harris, who met them at 
Niagara while they were on their wedding tour, was 
quite shocked. She was walking out near the sus- 
pension-bridge with her six daughters, when who should 
she see coming towards her but Julius Van Broek! 
Neither she nor her daughters had heard of his low 
marriage, and—you know, dear, what impulsive creatures 
the Harrises are—they were delighted to meet him. 

“* Happy to see you, ladies,’ he said, quite calm and 
cool, as if he had nothing to reproach himself with. 
* Allow me,’ he went on. ‘Ellen, my love,’ to a young 
person who stood near, staring in a vulgar manner at 
the Falls, whom they had supposed to be some country 
creature from the Canada side—‘ Ellen, my love, come 
here. My wife, ladies,’ leading forward the young 
person by the hand. ‘ These ladies, my dear Ellen, are 
Mrs. and the six Misses Harris. I hope you will 
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be good friends.” That wasall. Mrs. Harris says you 
might have struck her down with a feather, and that 
sweet, sensitive girl, Lacy Harris, who, you know, is all 
heart and nerves (not that she ever had the least chance, 
poor dear homely thing!), gave a little scream, and 
turned pale. Mrs. Harris was afraid there’d be a scene 
on the bridge, which would have been excessively vulgar 
and annoying. Of course, my dear,” continued Miss 
Flora, tossing her head proudly, “he was at liberty to 
marry whom he pleased, who would accept him; and 
if he had married a young lady, I shouldn’t say a word, 
though I might, with good reason, after what passed 
one evening when he and I were sitting in the back 
parlour, beneath the gas-fixtures, and ma came blun- 
dering into the room, just when she should have kept 


away; and again that night when we went to Jenny . 


Lind’s concert—you recollect the occasion, dear—when 
I told pa that I really and truly had nothing to wear. 
No matter; he’s a perfidious deceiver, that’s all. And 
perhaps it’s a lucky escape. But fancy a dowdy country- 
girl holding up her head as the mistress of Van Broek 
Manor, forsooth! That’s what annoys me.” 

“Tt 7s absurd to think of, dear Flora,” replied Miss 
Laura. “ But, speaking of reasons, dear, I don’t know 
what reasons you had, but I’m sure that night when 
he spoke to ma, and said—well, I won’t say what he 
said about my nose—and them the Saturday evening 
when, right out before pa—but, la! there, what can one 


expect from a man who has been bronght up as a com-: 


mon sailor? Faugh! I always faneied a smell of tar 
when he ecamenearme, Did you everremark it, Flora? 
But I wonder what the Harrises thought of her ””’ con- 
tinued Miss Lavra. “I suppose, dear, she hasn’t the 
least notion of dress ?” 

“Dress!” exclaimed Miss Flora. “What do you 
think Mrs. Harris told me? ‘Now don’t be shocked, 
Laura dear. Mrs. Harris solemnly assured me that 
Mrs. Van Broek told her im confidence, at Niagara, that 
she had never worn @ Parisian bonnet in her life !” 

“You don’t say so! How excessively ridiculous! 
Perfectly ineredible. One could scarcely believe it of a 
civilized being. I’ve heard, by the way, that the mar- 
riage was quite a romantic affair. Something like what 
one reads of in books. Mr. Van Broek rescued her from 
wolves or robbers, er something. I detest everything 
romantie. Don’t you, Flora? It’s so vulgar.” 

“Oh, awfully, dear. And as to beoks, J seldom réad 
any books but French novels, to improve myself in the 
language. Ma says, one is apt to waste so much time 
over books, especially if they require thought. But, 
speaking of dress, I want you to come round to 
Madison Square, to look over those sweet new patterns 
that Mrs. Harris brought from Paris with her. So put 
on your things and come away, Laura.” 

And elsewhere, wherever the fairer proportion of 
“ good society” assembled to gossip over the news of 
the day, similar conversations ensued, and similar 
envious sarcasms were cast upon the poor minister’s 
daughter. Even the disparity of years between her and 
her husband was made an occasion of ridicule, though 
Mr. Van Broek’s forty years would have been no ob- 
stacle to his marriage with the youngest and fairest of 
the daughters of his detractors. 

The gentlemen, also, if more offhand, were equally 
sarcastic in their remarks, and equally censorious; and 
the new patroon and his young wife were the target 
against which the shafts of the coarse wit of the billiard 
and smoking rooms of the city were discharged for nine 
days. 

Some wondered whether the girl had money or 
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beauty, and ridiculed her as a regular down-cast Yankee, 
who, in all probability, spoke through her nose, and 
loved “ pumpkin pie;” while once it was seriously pro- 
posed, at the club at Delmonico’s, that the patroon should 
be “cut” by good society when he returned to New 
York. 

To this reply was made by one more worldly wise 
than his fellows. “ All very fine, my dear friends, but, 
you perceive, good society can't afford such costly ven- 
geance against a breach of its rules. If Van Broek were 
some poor beggar of good family, who was rather in the 
way than otherwise, why, then good society might punish 
him, and teach a lesson to others. It would be a famous 
opportunity to lop off a decayed branch from some old 
family tree. But where a fellow like Van, with broad 
lands, and an old name, and lots of tin, is the offender, 
why, good society must just grin and bear the affront, 
and magnanimously extend the hand of fellowship and 
reconciliation.” 

And, while good society was thus expressing its dis- 
appointment and indignation, the unconscious objects of 
its vituperations returned from their wedding tour, and 
took up their abode at the Astor House, New York, 
with the intention of taking a suite of apartments im 
some first-class family boarding-house until the new 
mansion that was being built at Van Broek Manor was 
ready for their reception. 

Thus it occurred that, one afternoon in the early 
autumn of the year of Julius Van Broek’s marriage, that 
Mrs. Lyman, the mistress of Stuyvesant House—a 
fashionable family boarding-house on Brooklyn Heights 
—announced to her assembled boarders, as they were 
seated at the dinner-table, the gratifying intelligence 
that she anticipated a speedy increase to the number of 
her “guests,” in the persons of the patroon of Van 
Broek Manor and his young wife; and the boarders at 
that exclusive and select establishment, who always ex- 
pected that they should be made acquainted with the 
anticipated advent of an addition to their social circle, 
that they might raise their voices against the admission 
of poor or undesirable parties, were pleased to express 
their satisfaction thereat, and to declare that they should 
regard it in the light of an honour conferred upon them- 
selves, individually and collectively, to dwell beneath 
the same roof with people of such great wealth and high 
social position as the Van Broeks of Van Broek Manor. 


CHAPTER V.—MRS. VAN BROEK MAKES HER FIRST APPEARANCE 
AT STUYVESANT HOUSE, 


“Van Brorxk Manor” was the modern name given to 
the entire Van Broek property, which consisted of—I am 
afraid to say how many—thousands of acres of land of 
every conceivable variety, from ornamental grounds and 
richly-cultivated arable soil, to vast, dark, apparently 
interminable forests, and extensive morasses, and stone 
and gravel pits which extended far into the still sparsely 
settled western portion of the State of New York, and 
to which probably no one knew the exact limits. 

The name of Van Broek Manor was, however, especially 
given to that portion of the property which was under 
cultivation, and upon which the old manor-house of the 
ancient patroons still stood, 

This portion of the property alone would have cut up 
into half a dozen tolerably large English estates, though 
the amount of rental derivable therefrom was very dis- 
proportionate to its extent. Probably forty thousand 
dollars, or about £8000 a year, was, at the period of 
which I write, the average rent-roll of Van Broek 
Manor. 

The old mansion-house was a very large, rambling, 





solid brick building, looking more like an immense 
overgrown cottage or farmhouse than the seat of a gen- 
tleman of large fortune. It was full of gable-ends and 
corners, and had several entrances, each with porches 
attached, the porches being covered with creeping 
plants and monthly roses; and it boasted of almost in- 
numerable small narrow windows, and quaint twisted 
chimneys, with the oddest-looking old-fashioned weather- 
cocks that can be conceived, while the interior was 
portioned out into such an abundance of rooms of 
every shape and size, approached through such queer, 
narrow, intricate passages, that one had to be well 
accustomed to the place before one could find the way 
readily from one part of the building to another. The 
outer brickwork had grown dark and dingy with age and 
exposure to the weather; still, in summer, the old 
mansion presented a delightfully snug, and eosy, and 
picturesque aspect. The house stood in extensive plea- 
sure-grounds—large enough to be fitly termed a park— 
and some of the old trees were magnificent in size, and 
truly venerable in appearance; but the grounds had 
probably never been very tastefully laid out, and for 
some generations they had been left to themselves, until 
the park had become a very wilderness. Here, in the 
good old Dutch times, the ancient patroons had lived in 
a sort of rude state, upholding a bountiful but rough-and- 
ready hospitality, and maintaining a kind of patriarchal 
dignity over their numerous dependants. 

Mrs. Van Broek had not yet visited the Manor. 
Her husband had made up his mind to build a new 
modern mansion, near the site of the old manor-house, 
which was still left standing, and to have the old park 
thoroughly renovated under the supervision of a skilled 
landscape gardener, before he brought his young wife to 
her future home. 

Thus it happened that the patroon directed his lawyer 
and man of business, Mr. Bradford, to secure him a 
suite of rooms at some first-class boarding-house in or 
near New York for the season; and the lawyer could 
find no place apparently more eligible in every respect 
than Stuyvesant House, Brooklyn Heights. , 

Stuyvesant House had been originally built for his 
own private residence by a gentleman who had com- 
menced the active business of life as a journeyman tailor, 
but who, possessing a soul above the vulgar drudgery of 
the shop-board, and a genius for speculation, had amassed 
a large fortune by the manufacture and sale of “uni- 
versal life pills” (concocted, as he averred, from a recipe 
purchased by him at enormous cost from an aged Black- 
foot Indian squaw, the “ medicine-woman of her tribe”), 
warranted not only to cure, but to prevent most of “ the 
ills that flesh is heir to,” if only taken in time and in 
sufficient quantities ! 

On the decease of this gentleman, in the sixtieth year 
of his age (he was travelling in Europe at the time of 
his death, and had unfortunately neglected on leaving 
home to supply himself with a sufficient stock of his 
own pills), his family, following the march of fashion, had 
removed to Madison Square, New York; and Stuyvesant 
House, being too spacious and costly a residence, save 
for a very wealthy man with a large establishment, re- 
mained for a long time unoccupied, until it was leased 
to Mrs. Lyman, at an annual rent of fourteen hundred 
dollars, and turned into a family boarding-house. Mrs. 
Lyman was a widow-lady of forty, with children of tender 
years, a boy and a girl. 

Her husband, who had risen from being a country 
storekeeper to become, as was supposed, a wealthy 
wholesale grocer in New York, had died suddenly, and 
left her nothing more, after his debts were paid, than a 
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wretched pittance of one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, the rent of a small house in the suburbs of the 
city. The widow had been used of late years to an ex- 
travagant style of living, and she took this downfall 
deeply to heart. Still her pittance, trifling as it was, 
enabled her to boast of her “ small independence ;” and, 
with true Yankee spirit, she resolved still to live in 
style on the profits of a boarding-house, and to lay by 
for her children into the bargain. It was a great risk 
to run, but the widow was equal to the occasion. She 
professed to be no common boarding-house keeper, but 
a lady with a small independence, who, having been ac- 
customed to a spacious mansion and a large establish- 
ment, found it necessary, as well for her children’s health 
as her own, still to maintain such an establishment ; but, 
as the house was too large for her small family, and she 
had always been accustomed to, and delighted in, good 
society, she was willing to permit a few “ select” persons 
and families to occupy her spare apartments, they, of 
course, contributing their share towards the expenses of 
the establishment for the “ privilege” they thus enjoyed. 
To have styled the widow Lyman a_boarding-house 
mistress would have mortally offended her, and, had a 
servant or tradesman dared thus to insult her, the former 
would have been turned out of the house speedily, and 
from the latter she would have withdrawn her custom. 
She professed to regard herself as the equal in all 
respects of her numerous “ guests; but, barring these 
little peculiarities, the widow was a good sort of woman 
enough, and, on the whole, an excellent landlady. 

Stuyvesant House was a spacious, lofty, red-brick 
mansion, with a brown-stone front, and a noble flight of 
stone steps, which led to the front entrance. It had all 
the modern appliances and improvements that conduce 
to elegance and comfort, and was handsomely furnished 
throughout from basement to attics. It stood in its own 
grounds, of some three acres in extent, a little back from 
one of the finest streets on the Heights. The grounds 
were elegantly laid out, and supplied with arbours and 
summer-houses, and contained a flower and kitchen 
garden and a small orchard, and from the upper windows 
of the mansion there was a glorious view of New York 
bay, with its shipping and its numerous beautiful islands, 
and of the picturesque shores of New Jersey in the dis- 
tance. I think, therefore, I may justly claim for it the 
title of a first-class family boarding-house. 

The day came round when the new boarders were 
expected to arrive. The gentlemen of the house were 
usually absent from home, on business or pleasure, during 
the hours that intervened between breakfast and the 
five o’clock dinner hour; but the ladies were all on the 
qui vive to catch the first glimpse of the patroon and 
his young wife. Greatly to their disappointment, how- 
ever, soon after breakfast Mrs. Lyman received a letter 
from Mrs. Van.Broek to inform her that Mr. Van 
Broek had been suddenly and unexpectedly summoned 
to the Manor, but that she (Mrs. Van Broek) would 
leave the Astor House in the afternoon, and join the 
family at Stuyvesant House at dinner. 

So the lady was coming at allevents. That was some 
consolation ; and about 3 p.m. a carriage stopped oppo- 
site the door, and the ladies who flew to the drawing- 
room windows and peeped through the blinds saw a tall, 
slender female, plainly but elegantly dressed, and wear- 
ing a veil and a black silk cloak, alight from the carriage 
and trip lightly up the stone steps. Her veil was down, 
so that the ladies could not see her features, but they 
acknowledged that so far as they could see her appear- 
ance was prepossessing. 

Mrs. Lyman received the new boarder at the front 





door, and escorted her to the suite of rooms that had 
been engaged for herself and her husband, with which, 
in a very sweet voice, she expressed herself perfectly 
well satisfied. 

* You received a note from me this morning, Mrs. 
Lyman?” she said, lifting her veil and disclosing g 
youthful, pretty, and intelligent, though somewhat pale 
and thoughtful face. 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the landlady. 

“ Ah! I was so sorry,” the young lady went on to 
say. “Itwas quite unexpected. My husband, Mr. Van 
Broek, received a letter this morning from his steward, 
which required his immediate presence at Van Brock 
Manor. I fear he may be detained three or four days. 
It is very awkward to come by myself among 
strangers.” 

“ Will you descend to the drawing-room, madam, and 
allow me to present you to the ladies of my little 
family? They will be rejoiced to meet you,” said the 
landlady. 

“Thank you,” replied the young wife; “ but please 
excuse me just now: I will go down to dinner. I was 
so glad to leave the bustle and confusion of the hotel, 
and now I would like to rest awhile. Oh! what a de- 
lightful view!” she cried, springing to the window. 
“This is charming. I can see the water and the fields, 
and I seem to breathe freer from the very sight. Iam 
afraid you will think me very foolish,” addressing the 
landlady, “ but, though we have only been a fortnight in 
New York, I felt quite stifled in the great city. Iam 
a country girl, and have been used all my life to the 
country, and I can have them all here. Not quite like 
the country, you know; but I can fancy all that is 
wanting. Can’t I, Mrs. Lyman ?” 

There came such a bright and sunshiny smile to her 
lips, such a sparkling light to her large blaie eyes, and 
such a happy expression to the fair young face, which 
looked pale and weary when she first lifted her veil, 
and there was so much sweet music in her voice, and 
such child-like innocence and eagerness in the tone in 
which she put the simple question, that she quite won 
the heart of the kind, though somewhat world-worn 
widow. The young wife’s history was well known at 
Stuyvesant House, and Mrs. Lyman had perhaps anti- 
cipated that the country minister’s daughter, having, by 
her marriage with the patroon, been suddenly withdrawn 
from seclusion, and raised from comparative poverty to 
wealth and affluence, and exposed to the temptations 
incidental to one who thus finds herself in a high 
position and the object of secret envy from others, 
would give herself airs of importance, and expect flat- 
tery and subservience from those less fortunate than 
herself with whom she came in contact. 

“TI hope, I do really and truly hope you will be 
happy here, and wherever you may go; for I think you 
deserve to be happy, my dear,” answered the widow, 
with an unwonted impulse of feeling. Then she 
added— 

“So you had rather not go down to the drawing- 
room now ?” 

“No, if you please. I would rather rest awhile and 
enjoy this pretty view. My maid will be here soon, and 
if you will be good enough to send her up to me when 
she comes, I will come down to dinner.” 

So the landlady returned alone to the drawing-room, 
full of praises of her new boarder. 

“ Such a sweet, pleasant-spoken young creature,” she 
said, in reply to the questions that were put to her. 


*“ Ags innocent as a child. Indeed she looks a mere ¢ 


child. She doesn’t look to be eighteen years old, 
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though I’ve heard that she’s nineteen. But when she’s 
not speaking there’s a sort of serious, thoughtful look in 
her eyes that I should hardly have expected to see in so 
young a wife. Ido hope she’s happy, poor thing. She’s 
quite won my heart all in a minute like.” 

And when the gong* sounded to announce that din- 
ner was on thé table, Mrs. Lyman slipped up-stairs to 
the young wife’s bed-room and brought her down, and 
introduced her to the assembled boarders, male and 
female, and then led her to a seat between herself and a 
young lady about the bride’s own age, which seat she 
begged her to occupy until, on the arrival of Mr. Van 
Broek from Schenectady, some other arrangement might 
be made. And the boarders at Stuyvesant House in- 
dorsed the opinions of the landlady. They were all, and 
especially the gentlemen, prepossessed in favour of the 
girl-like wife, who bore her newly-acquired honours and 
dignity so meekly and unconsciously. 

But all remarked the thoughtful—nay, sometimes 
timid, half-frightened look, which rested on the lady’s 
face when she was silent, and fancied herself unobserved, 
and yet which did not seem habitual to her, since the 
slightest excitement would chase it away. It rather 
appeared to them as though some painful thoughts or 
memories crossed her mind when she was left to her- 
self; and, like the landlady, they also thought the ex- 
pression strange and unnatural in one so young, and who 
had so lately become a wife. 





HOMERS “ ODYSSEY.” 


II, 


TuroveH the contrivance of Athené (or Minerva), 
Ulysses meets with a kindly reception from Alcinous, 
king of the country, of whose palace and gardens a 
splendid description is given. After various enter- 
tainments, Demodocus, a blind minstrel (supposed 
to be the poet’s personification of himself), sings to 
his harp the song of the taking of Troy. The emo- 
tion betrayed by Ulysses leads to the disclosure of 
his name; and he then enters upon the narrative of 
his adventures, which occupies three books of the 
poem. One of the most celebrated of these is his 
seizure, with many of his followers, by Polyphemus the 
Cyclops, a one-eyed giant, and his escape from the 
monster’s cave, after several of his party had been 
devoured, by making him drunk with Greek wine, and 
then putting out his eye with a firebrand. But the 
most wonderful part of his story is his expedition to the 
regions of the dead, to consult the shade of the prophet 
Teiresias as tohis return. He here meets.and converses 
with the spirit of his mother, who tells him that she 
had died through grief for his long absence— 


“‘ Regret for the loss of thee, and care for thy sake, glorious Ulysses, 
And remembrance of thy gentle love, stole honey-sweet life from me.” 


He saw also all the most renowned heroines of ancient 
days. But the most interesting part of his tale is that 
in which he recounts his interview with his old com- 
panions in arms, the chieftains who had fallen at the siege 
of Troy, or perished after their return. Among these is 
Achilles, whom he salutes as possessing high honour 
among the dead. The reply of Achilles gives a melan- 
choly idea of the state and feelings of the departed 
great :-— 





* A Chinese gong is generally used, in American hotels -and large 
boarding-houses, in place of a bell, as it is now in many English country 
houses, 
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*¢ Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried) can ease my doom, 
Rather I’d choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead.’’ 
—Pope. 

He then asks for information about the character and 
conduct of his son, and the condition of his aged father 
Peleus. Of his father Ulysses knows nothing, but passes 
an encomium on the virtues of his son, and tells him 
of the courage he displayed, and the glory he acquired, 
at the taking of Troy. “Thus I spake,” says Ulysses :— 

** But the soul of the swift-footed Macides 
Stalked away with long strides over the asphodel meadow, 
Pleased for that I told him that his son was bright in glory.’ 

This part of the narrative concludes with an account 
of the punishments of certain notorious criminals, ‘as 
witnessed by Ulysses in the realms of the dead. 

Next day Alcinous sends him away in a ship loaded 
with costly presents, worth far more than his share of 
the spoils of Troy. He falls asleep during the voyage, 
and is landed, and left, still sleeping, on the shore of 
his native land. Awaking, he is soon visited by his 
divine guardian Athené, who appears to him first in 
disguise, but afterwards plainly discloses herself to him, 
and instructs him how to act so as to effect the destruc- 
tion of the suitors, and the recovery of his possessions 
and kingdom. He then addresses to her this remarkable 
prayer :— 

** Vouchsafe the means of vengeance to debate, 
And plan with all thy arts the scene of fate. 
Then, then be present, and my soul inspire, 
As when we wrapp’d Troy’s heaven-built walls in fire. 
Though leagued against me hundred heroes stand, 
Hundreds shall fall if Pallas aid my hand.’’ 
Her answer is no less remarkable :— 


** In the dreadful day of fight 
Know I am with thee, strong in all my might. 
If thou but equal to thyself be found, 
What gasping numbers then shall press the ground !”” 


The answer of Athené is, literally interpreted, “ Cer- 
tainly I will be with thee;” an answer which suggests 
thoughts as to the craving of the human spirit for super- 
natural aid, and which reminds us of the only help that 
can meet this craving and prayer. 

We are constrained to pass over numerous interesting 
scenes—the hospitable reception of Ulysses as a poor 
wanderer by the keeper of his swine, Eumzeus, who, ot 
all his servants, remained most faithful to his interests ; 
the discovery of himself to his son Telemachus on his 
return from his voyage; his recognition by his dog 
Argus, who dies as soon as he has seen his master; his 
entrance into his own palace in the disguise of an aged 
beggar, where he witnesses the rapacity and licentious- 
ness of the suitors, and himself sustains repeated insults 
from them. But, although hastening to the conclusion 
of our abstract and specimens of the poem, we cannot 
refrain from presenting to our readers the admirable 
and most touching scene in which he is recognised by 
his venerable nurse Euryclea. He has been sent for by 
Penelope, as a travelled stranger, according to her cus- 
tom, that she may make inquiry about her long-lost 
husband. After a long fictitious story which he tells 
her to encourage her hopes, Penelope directs Euryclea 
to wash the pilgrim’s feet. Euryclea discovers him 
by a scar which had been inflicted on him while a 
youth by the tusk of a wild boar. We give the story 
in the version of it by the late Dr. Maginn, observing 
that the ballad metre which he has adopted often re- 
presents far more faithfully the run and cadence of the 
Homeric verse than any others in which we have given 
quotations. 
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A caldron bright the old woman bore, 
To wash the stranger’s feet ; 

Of water cold she poured in store, 

Then to temper the bath she filled it o’er 
With a stream of boiling heat. 


By the fire Odysseus took his place ; 
But he quickly turned him round 

In the darksome shadow to hide his face ; 

For he thought that his nurse’s hand would trace 
The scar of an ancient wound, 


And he feared that she might with outcry rash 
His presence there betray ; 

And scarcely had she begun to wash, 

Ere she was aware of the grisly gash 
Above his knee that lay. 


It was a wound from a wild boar’s tooth, 
All on Parnassus’ slope, 
Where he went to hunt in the days of his youth 
With his mother’s sire, with whom, in sooth, 
In craft could no man cope. 
* * * * * 


When the sun in night had hid his ray 
They sank in slumbér sound, 

Until the rose-fingered queen of day 

Sprang from the dawn, where her birthplace lay, 
And wakened man and hound. 


And all at once the chase pursued, 
Grandson, and son, and sire ; 
They climbed the mountain crowned with wood, 
And soon in the wind-swept lawns they stood, 
Whence Parnassus’ heights aspire. 


Uprose the sun from the deep, deep stream 
Of ocean’s gentle swell, 
And the fields were warmed by his genial gleam, 
When the huntsmen by light of matin beam 
Entered the woody dell. 


First through the covert burst the pack ; 
Fast following on the trace, 

Came the Autolyci at their back, 

Nor did they find Odysseus slack, 

With spear in hand to join the attack, 
Or urge along the chase, 


There, ’neath thick-covering branches laid, 
A huge boar had his lair ; 

So dense the foliage of that glade, 

No wind had ever pierced its shade, 
On moist wing wafted there. 


There never in the mid-day heat 
Was the warm sunbeam seen ; 
So sheltered was that close retreat, 
That never did a rain-storm beat 

Athwart its leafy screen. 


And deep all round the thick-strewn ground 
With leaves was covered o’er ; 
But the trampling sound of man and hound, 
All bursting in with sudden bound, 
Aroused the couchant boar. 


With bristling back and eye of flame, 
In the brake he took his stand; 

To the onset first Odysseus came, 

Raising his spear, with steady aim, 
Poised in his sinewy hand. 


Ready he stood, right valiantly ; 
But, ere he had time to strike, 
The tusk of the boar, more prompt than he, 
Deep through his flesh above the knee 
Ripped with a stroke oblique. 


Sharp was the wound, but it touched no bone: 
Odysseus then made a thrust; 

Through the right shoulder his spear has gone, 

Through the off-side piercing its point has shone ; 

And the slaughtered beast, with bellowing moan, 
Sunk déad into the dust. 


The Autolyci looked to the boar that was slain, 
And their nephew’s gash they bound; 
They stanched the black blood by a magic strain, 
And brought him honie to their sire again, 
And they healed him of his wound, 


Well was it known to that woman old 
The instant she touched the scar; 
Down dropped his foot from her slackened hold, 
Upset was the laver, and over it rolled, 
Clanging with brazen jar, 





All on the floor did the water pour. 

The old woman’s heart beat high ; 
With joy at once, and with sorrow sore, 
Her soul was filled, and, brimming o’er, 

Tears dimmed her aged eye. 


And her voice in her throat was prisoned fast, 
But ere long the words outburst; 

Her suppliant hand to his chin she passed, 

And said, “ Thou art he !—I know thee at last= 
The darling boy I nurst! 


** T knew thee not, Odysseus, till 

Thy skin my hand had pressed.” 
Then where the queen was seated still 
Cast sho her eyes with eager will, 

To tell who was her guest— 


To say that her husband, home returned, 
Now sate within her bower. 
But her looks Penelope nought discerned, ° 
For the thoughts of her mind elsewhere were turned 
By Athené’s watchful power. 


Penelope has no suspicion who the stranger is, and 
acquaints him with her intention (suggested, the poet 
tells us, by Athené) of putting an end to the long court- 
ship of her suitors by proposing to them a shooting- 
match, the victor in which, he who shall hit the mark 
with an arrow shot from the bow of Ulysses, shall be 
accepted by her as her husband. Ulysses encourages 
this proposal, which brings about the catastrophe of the 
story. The suitors accept the terms; she brings them 
the bow, and the mark is set up by Telemachus in the 
great hall of the palace. It is a difficult mark to hit. 
Twelve axe-heads are set up in a line, and the arrow is 
to pass through the rings of all. The principal suitors 
one after another essay the feat, but not one of them 
can even string the bow. The ragged beggar asks per- 
mission to make trial of his strength and skill. His 
request is received with derision by all, and with cruel 
threats from Antinous. Penelope interferes, and desires 
that, as the guest of Telemachus, he may be allowed to 
take his chance. The interest of the scene is then 
heightened by preparations for the great event that is to 
follow. 

Telemachus, somewhat sternly, requires his mother 
to withdraw to her own apartments. Eumeus, the 
swineherd, calls out Euryclea the nurse, and bids her 
lock the door of the hall. The cowherd, another faithful 
servant of Ulysses, to whom, with Eumezus, he has just 
revealed himself, slips out and fastens the gates of the 
court-yard. Then the swineherd brings the bow, and 
quiver full of arrows, to Ulysses, who carefully examines 
his old well-known wegpon, amidst the taunts and sneers 
of the insolent crowd of suitors. He bends and strings 
it with the utmost ease. 

Then, as some heavenly minstrel taught to sing 

High notes responsive to the trembling string, 

To some new strain when he adapts the lyre, 

Or the dumb Inte refits with vocal wire, 

Relaxes, strains, and draws them to and fro, 

So the great master drew the mighty bow, 

And drew with ease. One hand aloft display’d 

The bending horns, and one the string essay’d. 

From his essaying hand the string, let fly, 

Twang’d short and sharp, like the shrill swallow’s cry. 
—Pope, 

Consternation seizes the suitors. A roll of thunder is 
heard ; and Ulysses, knowing what it means, secretly 
rejoices in the omen. ‘Then, sitting as he is, with 
scarcely an effort he draws the bow, and sends the arrow 
straight through the rings of all the axes into the docr 
beyond. Ulysses ironically congratulates Telemachus 
on the success of his despised guest, and advises that 
the suitors should now begin at once with song and 
dance the revels of the day. But he makes a secret 
sign to his son, who— 

Girt around him his sharp sword, 
And grasped in his hand a spear, and then near to him, 
Close by his seat, he took his stand, helmeted in shining brass, 
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Thus ends the twenty-first book. The opening of the 

next is very grand :— 
Stript of his rags, then leapt the god-like king 
On the great threshold; in his hand the bow 
And quiver, filled with arrows of mortal sting. 
These with a rattle he rained down below, 
Loose at his feet, and spake among them so : 
** See, at the last our matchless bout is o’er! 
Now for another mark, that I may know 
If can hit what none hath hit before, 
And if Apollo hear me in the prayers I pour.” 
—Worsley. 

He aims at Antinous: the arrow pierces him through 
the neck as he is draining a goblet of wine, and he 
tumbles dead upon the floor. The suitors rise in terror 
and rage; and now Ulysses reveals himself :— 

“ Ah, dogs! ye never thought that I should return home 

From the people of Troy; and so ye wasted my house to ruin, 

And wooed my wife while I was yet alive, 

Neither fearing the gods who possess the wide heaven, 

Nor had ye any after-thought of vengeance from men. 

Now, over you, yea, all of you, hangs close the doom of death.” 
He rejects Eurymachus’s offer of ransom. The suitors 
attack him, and a combat ensues; but, with the aid of 
Telemachus and his two servants, Ulysses slays them all. 
Thus the retribution is complete: the wicked are cut 
off unexpectedly and suddenly in the midst of their 
crimes, and the suffermg righteous man is raised from 
the lowest depths of his misery and desolation to victory 
over his oppressors, and to the possession of all that his 
soul had most ardently desired. In the next book an 
affecting description is given of his reunion with 
Penelope, and, in the last, of his discovery of himself to 
his aged father, Laertes. The poem ends with his 
establishment in his kingdom. 

It is worth while learning Greek to be able to read 
the “ Odyssey” in the original. There is in this epic, 
as in the “ Iliad,” a mine of poetic wealth which cannot 
be perfectly explored by aid of a translation; and many 
a fine thought, many a pathetic or noble sentiment, is 
obscured, or only partially represented, by the best 
English equivalents for the terms in which it is expressed. 
This is often due to the exigencies of metre and rhyme. 
It would be easy to point out, in the most successful of 
the translated passages which we have quoted, how 
much of the beauty, or force, of Homeric language is 
sacrificed to the necessity of producing an English verse. 


The most satisfactory translation of the Homeric poems | 


would be one in rhythmical or measured prose, like that 
into which the poetry of Job, or the Psalms, or Isaiah 


is rendered in our authorized version of the Bible. No } 


metrical translation of these sacred compositions pre- 
serves so faithfully as that version not only the sense, 


but also the poetic graces of the originals, the peculiar | 


melody and cadence of each passage. ‘This will be in- 
telligible even to the unlearned reader who will compare 
the imitation of any Psalm in verse by one of our best 


poets with the prose translation of it, read according to | 


the arrangement in the Paragraph Bible. But it will 
be long before any translators of Homer, or any other 
author, shall arise whose qualifications for their task 
shall equal those of the learned and accomplished men 
to whom we owe that incomparable work—the present 
English Bible. Let us be thankful to the Author of all 
wisdom, and Giver of every good gift, that the most. 
successful effort in translation which the world has ever 
known was employed upon those writings which were 
infinitely more worthy of it than any other. Let us be 
thankful that we have to say, even if it is to be said 
for ever, “ Would that there were such a translation of 
Homer as there is of the Bible,” rather than that we 
should have to say, “ Would that there were such a 
translation of the Bible as there is of Homer.” 





The religious characteristics of the poem are well 
worthy of our attention. When the “Odyssey” is em- 
ployed for the purpose of classical education (and it 
ought to be more extensively employed than it is), these 
characteristics afford a judicious Christian schoolmaster, 
or college tutor, many an opportunity of inculcating 
Divine truth, and of interesting youthful minds im its 
development, connections, and practical application. 
In the religious sentiments uttered so frequently by 
different personages in the “ Odyssey,” in the religious 
character of its principal personage, and even in some 
of its representations of deity, there is much that is 
surprising, much that is commendable and instructive. 
But all this good is neutralized and counteracted by the 
follies and immoralities imputed to Divine bemgs, which 
are inseparable from every system of paganism, and 
constitute the staple of the legends of the Greek my- 
thology. How remarkable is the contrast in this respect 
between the literature and religion of the Greeks, and 
the earlier, as well as contemporaneous, literature and 
religion of the Hebrews; a contrast which becomes a 
strong corroboration of the Divine origin of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and the religion which they reveal. 
The powerful mind of Homer, and the spiritual instincts 
of the wonderful race to which he belonged, were capable 
of realizing, or gathering up, traditional fragments of 
religious truth of the purest and most exalted nature, 
but they could not separate it from the most gross and 
debasing errors. And the same intermixture prevailed 
in the writings of the great authors who succeeded 
Homer, the models of all excellence fn every species 
of composition; and it is found also in the belief and 
practice of the Greek people, the most intellectual 
nation of antiquity. Even im the time of St. Paul, 
eight hundred years at least after the Homeric age, 
Athens, the centre of civilization, art, and literature, 
was “wholly given to idolatry;” the Athenians were 
“in all things too superstitious” (devoted above other 
men to the worship of deities), and worshipped the 
true and only God “ignorantly,” without knowing 
him.. The human mind in its perfection of intelli- 
gence, in its highest state of cultivation, setting out 
from such a point as that attained by Homer, pos- 
sessing in him, and in the people of his time, sound 
elementary ideas both-theological and spiritual, did not, 
with the advantage of eight centuries of progress and 
development, elaborate those ideas mto a creed and 
religion honourable to God and beneficial to man, nor 
did it even free them from the contradiction and con- 
tamination of the most degrading and mischievous false- 
hoods. But, in the age of Homer, and long before, and 
during a period of fifteen hundred years, the Hebrew 
people, far inferior to the Greeks in secular knowledge, 
and civilization, and intellectual activity, possessed a 
literature embodying all that was most pure and elevated 
in the Homeric or post-Homeric, the poetical or philoso- 
phical notions of deity, and much that was far higher 
and holier, perfectly free from the slightest admixture 
of polytheism, unsullied, end uncontradicted, by false 
and unworthy representations of the Divine nature, 
attributes, and actions. , 

Now how is this wonderful phenomenon to be ac- 
counted for, otherwise than by the fact that the religion 
of the Hebrew people was not the product of the human 
intellect, or of the progressive wisdom of many genera- 
tions, but derived from a far higher source than the 
mind of mind; that it was, in reality, a revelation from 
God himself; and that the books of the Hebrew people 
were written under a Divine influence, were the work 
of inspiration? Nothing approaching to a satisfactory, 
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or even plausible, explanation of the immeasurable supe- 
riority of the religious characteristics of the Hebrew 
literature to those of the literature of the Greeks nas 
ever yet been offered by the school of writers which main- 
tains that all notions of God are subjective, that is, formed 
by the human mind within itself, and that an external 
revelation is impossible. In fact, we see in the writings 
of the Greeks the utmost attainment in religious truth 
of which the consciousness and intellect of man was 
capable without special assistance from God, and how 
very far this was from perfection; while in the writings 
of the Hebrews we see how complete and pure, from 
the very earliest, is that knowledge of God, and of the 
relation between God and man, which is communicated 
by reveiation. In the writings of the Greeks we pos- 
sess the most signal demonstration of the truth of St. 
Paul’s assertion that “in the wisdom of God [in its 
wisdom about God] the world by wisdom knew not 
God.” In the ancient writings of the Hebrews, as well 


as in the preaching of the Gospel, it is equally manifest 
that “ God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath Ged chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that are.” 





PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. 


Amone the comparatively few American authcrs who 
have gained honour and fame beyond the limits of their 
own country, William Hickling Prescott, like his con- 
temporary and friend Washington Irving, stands de- 
servedly pre-eminent. 

He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, on the 4th 
day of May, 1796, and received the earliest rudiments of 
his education in his native town. In the year 1808, 
however, when the future historian was in his twelfth 
year, he removed with his father to Boston, the capital 
of the State, and his town residence continued to be in 
that city until the day of his death. 

It is a commonly-received opinion that wealth alone 
gives influence and position in the United States, and 
that there is no aristocracy in that country which 
answers to the aristocracy of Great Britain. This is, 
however, 2 mistaken notion. True, there exists in the 
United States no hereditary titled aristocracy; but 
there is an aristocracy of birth and descent quite as 
exclusive and as proud of its dignity as any that exists 
elsewhere. This aristocracy consists of the “ Knicker- 
bockers,” or descendants of the old Dutch patroons, in 
New York State; the descendants of the more wealthy 
and influential of the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” or first scttlers 
in the New England States; and the descendants of the 
early, wealthy settlers in Virginia, most of whom were 
the scions of noble English families. 

To the New England aristocracy Mr. Prescott essen- 
tially belonged. His ancestors were noted for their 
respectability and influence for many generations before 
his grandfather, Colonel William Prescott, fought for 
the independence of his country at Bunker Hill; while 
the grandfather of the historian’s wife, Captain John 
Linzee, was a distinguished officer of the British navy, 
who commanded one of the British ships that bombarded 
Charlestown, Massachusetts (near which city Bunker Hill 
is situated), during the above-mentioned engagement ; 
so that the two officers were actually personally opposed 
to each other at this period. Captain Linzee, however, 
established himself in the United States after the war 
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of the Revolution was over, and died at Milton, ncar 
Boston, in 1798. In process of time the swords of these 
two opposing commanders came by inheritance into the 
possession of the historian, and were by him arranged 
crosswise on the cornice of his library, in Beacon Street, 
Boston, where they have been frequently seen by tho 
present writer.* 

Mr. Prescott was proud of pointing out these trophies 
to his visitors, and he provided in his will for their 
disposition after his death as follows :— 

“The sword which belonged to my grandfather, 
Colonel William Prescott, worn by him in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, I give to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as a curiosity suitable to be preserved among 
their collections; and the sword which belonged to my 
wife’s grandfather, Captain Linzee, of the British Royal 
Navy, who commanded one of the enemy’s ships lying 
off Charlestown during the same battle, I give to my 
wife.” 

Mrs. Prescott, however (who is still living), desired 
that the swords should not be separated; and, after her 
husband’s death, both were sent to the Historical Society, 
in the rooms of which they now occupy a conspicuous 
place. On the occasion of the presentation to the society, 
a@ poem was read by the Rev. Dr. N. J. Frothingham, 
which commences as follows :— 

** Swords crossed, but not in strife! 
The chiefs who drew them, parted by the space 


Of two proud countries’ quarrel, face to. face 
Ne’er stood for death nor life.” 


The following verse, which it is to be hoped ‘may prove 
truly prophetic, also occurs in the poem :— 
** Oh, be prophetic too! os 
And may those nations twain, as sign and seal 


Of endless amity, hang up their steel, 
As we these weapons do! 


** The archives of the past, 
So meared with blots ofhate and bloody wrong, 
Pining for peace, and sick to wait'so long, 
Hail this meek cross at last.’ 

The father of Mr. Prescott, a successful and wealthy 
lawyer, intended that the future historian, who was his 
eldest living child, should study for his own profession ; 
and, with this object in view, he gave his son the best 
education that New England could afford. William 
Prescott was accordingly sent, at twelve years of age, 
to the best classical school in Boston, then kept by Dr. 
Gardiner, Rector of Trinity Church, in that city, whence, 
at the age of fifteen, he was admitted, in August 1811, 
into the Sophomore class in Harvard College. 

Here, though the future author at a subsequent 
period applied himself diligently to study, and became a 
proficient classical scholar, he was not remarkable for 
his application to his books. He was fond of athletic 
sports and active amusements, and, though partial to 
reading, he loved books of the lighter sort, especially 
romances and tales of wild and chivalricadventure; and 
it is probable that this addiction to chivalric lore in- 
duced him in after-years to choose Spanish history as 
the subject of his life’s labour of love. It is, however, 
probable that he would have become himself a busy and 
successful lawyer, and thus the world would have lost 
some of the best historical compositions of modern times, 
but for the unfortunate accident which caused him a 
long and serious illness, affected his subsequent health, 
and, notwithstanding his constitutionally high spirits 
and cheerful disposition, no doubt tinged his after-life 
with deep, though silent sadness. We refer to the 
accident which so fatally impaired his sight, and led, 





* J. P. Maitland, author of “‘The Watchman,’? ‘‘The Wanderer,’’ 
‘* Sarteroe,’’ etc., and of our new tale, ‘‘ The Great Van Broek Property.” 
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eventually, to almost total blindness, or, at least, to such 
a degree of blindness as wkolly to incapacitate him for 
reading, unless for a few minutes at atime, in a carefully- 
prepared light. 


Al 


before the. historian’s death. The affair was certainly 
accidental; but, though Mr. Prescott was well aware who 
caused the accident, he was never known to mention the 
name of the unhappy perpetrator in terms of anger or 
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The accident occurred in this wise. During Mr. 
Prescott’s junior year at Harvard frequent rude frolick- 
ings took place in the Commons Hall among the students. 
On one of these occasions a frolic took place, in which, 
however, it is said that young Prescott—for a wonder— 
had not joined; but, just as he was leaving the Hall, he 
turned his head to take a last look at the fun that was 
going on. At this moment he was struck full in the open 
left eye by a hard crust of bread, thrown carelessly by one 
of his fellow-students. He immediately fell senseless, 
and in this condition was borne home to his father’s house. 
The effects of the blow were such as usually attend a 
concussion of the brain, and a long and serious illness 
followed. The injured eye was totally deprived of 
sight, though no external mark indicated—even to the 
last—the injury that had been inflicted. It was, said 
the oculists, a case of obscure, deep paralysis of the 
retina, and, as such, was beyond the reach of the healing 
art from the moment the blow was received; yet, to 
common observation, in society or in the street—as in 
the case of the author of “ Paradise Lost’”—no change 
was perceptible. Unhappily the sight of the right eye 
was impaired through sympathy with the diseased organ 
of vision, and his sight grew gradually worse and worse, 
until at length, as we have observed, blindness, for 
almost all practical purposes, supervened, many years 








reproach ; and it speaks well for the generosity and kind- 
liness of his disposition that, many years afterwards, 
when the burden of the injury he had received was 
much heavier on his thoughts than at first, and when 
an opportunity occurred to do an important kindness 
to this person, he did it promptly and cordially. It 
was a Christian act—the more truly so because he who 
had unintentionally inflicted the injury never had been 
known to express sorrow, nor to show any sympathy 
with the suffering he had occasioned. 

Of course, Mr. Prescott now gave up all idea.of adopt- 
ing the law as a profession. Happy, indeed, was it for 
him that his father’s affluent circumstances rendered it 
unnecessary for him to earn his livalihood by his own 
exertions; still it is a remarkable circumstance that he 
resolved thenceforward to devote himself—notwithstand- 
ing his already semi-blindness—more closely than ever 
to study, and that then the first ambition to become an 
author entered his mind. 

We wonder when we think of blind Milton composing 
“Paradise Lost;” but Milton’s imagination supplied 
the grand conceptions which his daughter embodied 
in words. Surely it isa source of greater wonder when 
we think of a young man, placed in circumstances which 
prevented the necessity of either mental or physical 
labour, and so nearly blind that at the best he was never 
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able to read for more than a few minutes at a time, and 
then only in a certain light, slowly, and with difficulty, 
devoting his days to literature, and above all to a species 
of literature that required the most careful and tedious 
research ; and our wonder must increase when we con- 
sider that the author thus afflicted perfected histories 
(the materials of which were derived from the archives 
of a foreign land, written in a foreign language) that 
have been everywhere accepted as the best extant—on 
their subject—and of which the literati of Spain, as 
well as of other countries, have written in the most 
complimentary terms. Prescott’s works are an existing 
proof of the difficulties that may be surmounted, and 
the perfection that may be attained, by an earnest will, 
and determined industry, and unwearied patience, de- 
spite the most uncompromising and difficult obstacles. 
For his task was mdeed a work of difficulty and pa- 
tience such as few men would have followed up and 
conquered. The historian’s infirmity necessitated the 
employment of a reader, who read aloud from the 
numerous abstruse works from which the matériel was 
gathered, which the historian treasured in his memory, 
and from which he subsequently prodaced his correct 
and interesting works. He was, however, hig own 
amanuensis, employing for the purpose of writing a 
machine, or rather an apparatas called a “ noctograph,” 
consisting of sixteen stout parallel brass wires, fixed 


into a frame of the size of a sheetof paper. “This frame- 


work was folded down upon the paper, which was 
thoroughly impregnated with # black substance, and 
beneath this lay a clean sheet of paper of the same size. 


An ivory or agate style was then used to write with; | 


the writer being guided by the wires, and the lower 
sheet of paper receiving the impression of his marks, as 
if written with a black-lead pencil. It was tedious 
labour. The writer could not see what progress he was 


making; he formed his words and letters only from me- 
chanical habit ; and however gross the mistakes he might 
make, he could not correct them, but in such case was 


compelled to write a fresh page. It is no wonder, then, 
that ten years were occupied in producing such a work 
as “ Ferdinand and Isabella ;’’ and when the work was at 
length completed, so diffident was the author, so modest 
was his own estimate of his labours, that he hesitated 
to publish them to the world. Four copies were printed 
on one side of the page, and a thorough revision was 
made, and a vast expense incurred, before the work was 
finally given to the public. Its success was immediate, 
and far beyond the most sanguine hopes of the author, 
his friends, or the publishers. Its immediate success 
in Boston was, no doubt, partly owing to the universal 
respect in which the author was held; but this could 
not have stimulated the large sales, and the laudatory 
criticisms of the press and of men of letters, elsewhere 
in the United States, and in England and other parts of 
Europe. 

Notwithstanding the enormous expenses the histo- 
rian had incurred, he was amply remunerated by the 
sale of his work, and abundantly rewarded for all his 
toils by the praise that was everywhere, without a dis- 
sentient voice, accorded to it. This praise stimulated 
him to further efforts; and the ‘“ Conquest of Mexico” 
and the “ Conquest of Peru” followed after long periods 
of patient, unwearying labour. The historian visited 
Europe in 1850, partly induced thereto by the numerous 
pressing invitations he had received from men of mark 
in Great Britain, and partly to recruit his health, and in 
the hope of receiving some benefit to his fast-failing 
eyesight from the European oculists. He had visited 
Europe when a much younger man, but then it was as 





an unknown stranger. Now the reception given to the 
historian of “ Ferdinand and Isabella” was most flatter. 
ing—perhaps, especially his reception in England, was 
the most flattering ever accorded to a man of letters by 
any country. He was an honoured guest alike at the 
mansions of the nobility and country gentry, at the 
Universities, and at the houses of men of literature and 
science; and the friendships thus formed endured to the 
end of his life, as his published correspondence abun- 
dantly proves. After remaining a month or two in 
England, the historian visited Paris, Brussels, and Ant- 
werp, and again retarned to London; and finally, after 
an absence of four months from his native land, he set 
sail for New York, on the 14th of September of the 
same year. How greatly he enjoyed his visit is shown 
in the manner in’ which he frequently recurred to it 
¢ the remainder of his life. 

He fancied that his eyesight as well as his health was 
benefited by his visit te Europe; but the first fancy 
was delusive, though shortly after his return to his 
native land he commented his last great historical work, 
“The Life of Philip the Second.” This work he had 
but just completed when he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy which threatened to prove fatal, but from 
which he so far recovered as to contemplate another 
literary labour; this, however, was never commenced. 
On the 28th of January, 1859, he rose apparently in 
better health and more cheerful spirits than usual. Tho 
weather was very severe, and he walked after breakfast 
in his study for exercise, while his secretary read aloud 
Sala’s “ Journey due North.” Some reference was made 
to @ former Russian minister to Washington, whose 
nexae Mr. Prescott could not call to mind. Mrs. Prescott 
hit upon the n 3 upon which he playfully snapped his 
fingers at her,@aying, “How came you to recollect ?” 
These were the last words he uftered. Suddenly he 
stepped from his study into an adjoining room, and his 
secretary presently heard him groan, and, hurrying to 
his assistance, found him struck with apoplexy and 
wholly unconscious. This was at half-past eleven in the 
forenoon ; and at half-past two o’clock of the same day 
Mr. Prescott had ceased to exist. He never recovered 
his consciousness, and his life passed away without 
struggle or suffering, all of his family who were in Boston 
at the time attending his death-bed. He was buried 
four days afterwards, in the family tomb under St. 
Paul’s Church in the city of Boston, amid the audible 
sobs of the numerous friends who filled the church, and 
bore witness to their admiration of his abilities and their 
love for his generous nature. The words “ Prescott is 
dead” were heard in every street and every house; a 
gloom pervaded the city, and every one seemed to feel 
that he had lost a friend. Other expressions of the 
general feeling followed. The different literary institu- 
tions of the country, the colleges, the periodicals and 
newspapers, not alone of America, but of Europe, each 
and all bore their especial and appropriate part in the 
common mourning. All sorrowingly felt that a great. 
loss had been sustained, and that a brilliant light had 
been prematurely extinguished; for William Hickling 
Prescott was only in the sixty-third year of his age, and 
there was reason to hope that he might live for many 
years to enrich the literature of the world by his wonder- 
ful labours and his unwearing industry and genius. 

Mr. Prescott was one of the finest-looking men in 
Boston, a city that is certainly remarkable for the 
numerous fine-looking men it contains. He was tall, 
well-formed, and manly and gentle in his bearing, with 
light-brown hair and a clear ruddy complexion that 
increasing years had not blanched or changed. As we 
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have heretofore observed, his blindness was imperceptible 
to strangers; and, though he was for many years unable 
to read or to look upon the light, he, even to a few days 
before his death, was able to guide himself in his walks 
about the streets, or on Boston Common, where the 
writer of this paper met and conversed with him about 
a fortnight before he died. He was fond of riding on 
horseback in early life, but his increasing infirmity led 
him to give up this recreation many years before his 
death. He was generally beloved in Boston alike for 
his pleasing manners, his hospitality to his friends, and 
his kindness to the poor, who lost an ever-sympathizing 
friend when he was no more. 

Prescott’s works, though very costly to produce, 
eventually brought him in a large sum of money, and, 
though his object in writing was chiefly for intellectual 
occupation and fame, added considerably to his wealth. 
It was currently reported in Boston, a short time before 
his death, that, just previous to the failure of a firm 
in Summer Street that published his last work, the 
Harper Brothers of New York paid him 50,000 dollars, 
or £10,000, for his copyrights, and the right of publishing 
any future books he might write. 

* Prescott had three residences—viz., his town-house in 
Beacon Street, Boston, a handsome mansion directly 
overlooking the Common; a villa near the sea-shore at 
Nahant, a sea-bathing place about eighteen miles from 
Boston ; and the old homestead of his family, Pepperill, 
near Linn, and about forty miles from Boston. This 
last—of which a very faithful representation is given in 
our engraving—was his favourite residence, in which he 
spent the greater portion of every summer. It was the 
house in which his grandfather had lived and died. 
It is situated amid woodland and mountain scenery, 
and the walks and drives in the neighbourhood are 
numerous and picturesque. It is a very old house, as 
our engraving represents it to be; but it is roomy, snug, 
and comfortable. Here Mr. Prescott was fond of re- 
ceiving the visits of the numerous friends who now 
mourn his loss, and here his widow and the surviving 
members of his family still spend the summer months. 
The house is shaded by trees, many of which were 
planted by the historian’s own hand; and the neigh- 
bourhood abounds with memorials of happy hours 
passed in the society of the beloved husband, father, 
and friend who has passed away into his eternal rest. 
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BY J. K. LORD, F.Z.3. 
THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN (Regulus sutrapa). 


NEaRY every one is familiar with the tiniest of English 
birds—the common wren (Regulus vulgaris). Too 
well known to need more than passing notice, I leave 
him to the gardens, orchards, and hedge-rows of our sea- 
girt isle, and introduce his very near relative, a dweller 
in North-western wilds. 

Hardly has the snow left the hill-sides and sunny 
slopes; deep patches still linger in the valleys and 
shaded spots; only early spring flowers peep out here 
and there from some sheltered retreat, and the bursting 
buds but faintly reveal the leafy treasures hidden 
within their horny casings—it is the sloppy transi- 
tion state of the seasons, when winter has not gone, 
and summer has not come—when one’s eyes and 
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migrants is the golden-crested wren, differing only from 
our British species in a few unimportant specific cha- 
racters. They are the most social of birds, and evidently 
go in for good society, and plenty of it, until their 
domestic duties demand a certain period of seclusion. 
Then the tiny faithful couples leave their restless friends, 
as their friends also leave each other, by-and-by to join 
together again, reinforced with hosts of misses and 
masters wren, to indulge in arboreal revels, until the 
rough autumnal winds bid them depart for the sunnier 
south. The golden-crest is always (except when nest- 
ing) in company with the tits and nufhatches. © Flocks, 
consisting of fifty or sixty, may be seen completely 
making the round of a prairie, travelling along from 
bush to bush, sometimes ascending into the pine-trees, 
at others clinging to the slender stalks of grass and 
wild-flowers, even their diminutive forms bending the 
fragile support to the ground; ever singing, chattering, 
quarrelling, but néver resting. It isa pleasant sight 
to watch this little army of insect-hunters, climbing, 
back downwarda, peering into every crack and crevice 
under the leaves and into the flowers. Concealment is 
of little avail to the insect; sharp eyes spy him out, and 
sharper beaks nip the idler and drag him from his lair. 
Often a moth, or other winged insect, takes refuge in 
flight when surprised in his siesta; then a host of nimble 
pinions dart after the fugitive ; and, spite of twists and 
turns, and angular efforts to escape, tit, or golden-crest, 
catches him, and, descending to the ground, himself pur- 
sued by his fellow-hunters, picks off the gay wings and 
legs of his prize, then swallows the dainty but limbless 
morsel, 













There are few more skilful architects than the golden- 
crest. The place selected for the nest is generally on 
the extreme point of a pine-branch, where, like a cradle, 
it is rocked by every passing breeze ; but so ingeniously 
is the nest contrived, that, rock and swing as it may, 
neither eggs nor young can ever be jerked out. The 
nest is tightly woven, and composed of twigs, moss, 
lichen, fronds of the larch, and dead leaves—a structure, 
‘when completed, exactly resembling the branch of the tree, 
to which it is really lashed with ropes of vegetable fibre. 
The fronds of the fir form an admirable sun-shade or 
umbrella, as circumstances may require. The inside is 
lined with feathers, soft hair, and spider’s web; the web 
seems used to warp the other materials tightly together ; 
a partial dome covers the top, under which is the en- 
trance hole. The circumference of the nest is. about 
nine inches. Six is about the usual number of eggs 





heart are gladdened by the appearance of flights of 
birds, some passing on, others remaining to build and 
enjoy the northern sunshine. One of the earliest 


laid; they are of a dirty white colour. The birds begin 
building early in May, on the Columbia river; the tits 
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and nuthatches often nesting in holes in the same tree 
that the golden-crest has selected for her pendent 
nursery. The colour of the bird is yellowish olive-green, 
with a bright golden patch of feathers crowning the top 
of the head. ‘Their song, soft and mellow, is trilled out 
nervously, like the tremulous notes of a young lady 
shaky on her first appearance as a public vocalist. 





THE SKUNK (Mephitis meplitica). 





Mrx the very worst mud from the Thames on a summer 
day, at dead low water, with Rimmel’s shop, a gas- 
works, fell-monger’s yard, and knacker’s boiling furnace, 
and I will venture to assert that the odour produced, 
even if concentrated by the subtle power of chemistry, 
would be a mild and pleasant perfume when matched 
against that of the skunk. 

It is lucky for the trade of the perfumers that their 
skill in essences has not as yet attained to the power of 
concocting a perfume equal in persistency to that 
secreted in the oil-glands of this most disagreeable 
animal ; if such were the case, the sale of one small phial 
would supply an individual for a lifetime. A hand- 
kerchief odorized with any scent so permanent would 
resist the combined powers of soap, soda, and washcr- 
women as long as the fabric retained its entirety. Often 
in trapping, a poaching skunk has tried his thieving 
propensities on the dainty and tempting bait tied toa 
steel trap, cunningly laid in the run of a sable, and 
paid the penalty of his dishonesty by spending a night 
fast by the leg. The nose was quite enough to reveal 
what the captive was; the trap, the grass, the shrubs, 
the flowers, were all alike redolent of skunk. ‘The smell 
met you, borne on the wings of the breeze, long ere the 
eye was capable of discerning the prisoner. Then to 
kill and extricate him from the trap was sure to entail a 
share of the stench on gloves and clothes. Again and 
again I have buried gloves, trap, and trousers deep in 
the earth, and let them remain for weeks—a remedy of 
no avail. 

Bury and wash, or rub as you will, 
The scent of the skunk will cling to them still. 

My constant companion was a Russian setter that had 
an unfortunate weakness for killing skunks; for days, 
nay, weeks after one of these encounters, I could hardly 
bear him near me; the sickening foetor seemed to gain 
in strength as it exhaled from the dog, volatilized by the 
heat of his body. 

We had a store near the Fraser River, a kind of 
depot for provisions, from which the men were supplied 
who were employed in making the boundary line. In 
this store our doctor slept for some time, and, as bed- 
steads were superfluous luxuries, he camped on the floor. 
By some evil chance, a small colony of skunks obtained 
an entrance into the doctor’s dormitory, and deemed a 


constitutional trot over the bed an enjoyable luxury; 
but, jealous of interruption, if the sleeper hastily turned, 
the victim of skunk incubus, then, as from a powerful 
syringe, or as I have seen young ladies sqairt scent 
from small metal bottles purchased at the Crystal Palace, 
the offended little night-walker fired its bottled nuisance 
over both the doctor and his bed. “Once bit, twice 
cautious,” says the adage. A light was carefully con- 
cealed behind a package, a double-barrelled gun, loaded 
with No. 5, capped and cocked, was placed within easy 
reach, and careful watch and ward kept. In happy 
ignorance, in marched the skunks for their nocturnal 
lounge, and, in the dead silence of the night, bang, 
bang goes the doctor’s gun, awaking every one in the 
camp adjoining. I heard a Yankee packer, who slept 
near my tent, rouse up and exclaim, in nasal anger, 
“ Waal, thar’s that doc a fire-huntin’ again. I'll be shot 
if I wouldn’t sooner roost in a tree than camp down 
war them skunks is a makin’ tracs all the night; I 
can smell them har.” 

Intensely offensive though he be, nevertheless he isa 
handsome beast. The predominant colour is jet black. 
A narrow snow-white line marks the centre of the fore- 
head. Just behind the ears, from the nape, is a tri- 
angular patch of white, somewhat tinged with yellow. 
Confiuent with this patch, two narrow lines of white run 
parallel to each other for a few inches, then diverge 
rapidly, and extend along the back to near the tail, which 
is long and bushy, like that of the fox, all black, except a 
white tuft of hairs at the extreme tip. The length of 
the mature animal, from the nose to the root of the tail, 
is twenty-one inches. 

The oil-glands are situated at the base of the tail. 
The animal possesses the power of ejecting the secretion 
with great force, and will hit an enemy at the distance 
of ten yards. The Indians and Voyageurs, after dis- 
secting out the glands, devour the body with great gusto. 
The dissection and skinning are always done under water, 
in a running stream; by adopting this plan the effluvia 
are washed away. I have tasted roasted skunk, but can- 
not say much in its praise. Its flavour is decidedly 
skunky, although the flesh is delicately white and 
tender. 

The habits of the animal are strictly nocturnal, and 
a more predatory, thievish, treacherous, blood-thirsty 
poacher you could not “sceer up.” His residence 
(which is always by the side of some still pool on the 
open prairie) consists of a large hole, dug in horizontally ; 
a task rendered easy of performance when his powerful 
digging claws are brought into operation. Beaten roads 
extend from this hole to the water’s edge; and the 
entrance to this den is usually strewed with ducks’ 
feathers, the tips of the wings, the heads, beaks, and 
feet, together with bones deftly picked. 

Ducks are his favourite birds; but, you ask, how can 
he possibly catch them? In this way. His instinct 
guides him to reside near the pools, on which water- 
birds come to sleep and pass the night. When every- 
thing is still and hushed, and the unsuspecting birds are 
floating in fancied security, with their heads tucked 
under their wings, then out steals the crafty skunk, and, 
creeping noiselessly down his roadyays, swims, without 
the slightest splash, towards the drowsy birds, dives 
under the one that suits his taste, seizes it by the breast, 
and, spite of all its flapping, quacking, and struggling, 
drags the victim ashore, kills and eats it. He seldom 
gets more than one in the night; for the other birds take 
timely warning, and leave for some safer retreat. 

I have often wondered for what purpose this offensive 





secretion was given to the skunk. Any book on natural 
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history will tell you that it is a protection against all 
enemies. This I do not believe. Why given to the 
skunk and not to the pine martin, ermine, or fisher, that 
live in the same localities, feed in the same robber 
fashion, and have exactly the same foes? It is for 
other than defensive purposes; but to explain my theory 
would take up more space than is consistent with these 
brief notes. 

The skunks are principally confined to America, ex- 
tending through both halves of the continent, though a 
few are found in Mexico and Texas. They appear to 
form a connecting link betwixt the badgers and weazels 
proper. 


FOREST CHIMES. 


THE CAMPANERO, OR BELL-BIRD, 


Description utterly fails to convey the slightest idea 
of “jungle silence.’ ‘Wandering in a tropic forest, 
amidst the gorgeous growths and wild garlands of 
climbing vines and brilliant blossoms, in the early morn- 
ing, one’s ears are literally pained with the mingled din 
that comes from everywhere; above, below, behind, 
before, right and left; curious cries, jubilant songs, 
angry discussions, growls, snarls, croaks, and hisses 
from bird, beast, insect, and reptile, make the jungle a 
very Babel of unintelligible sounds. Then, as the 
scorching sun-rays pierce the clustering tangle of vege- 
table life, one by one the sounds die away, the flowers 
close their petals, the leaves droop languidly from every 
branch and spray, not a breath of air stirs even the deli- 
cate fronds of the tree-ferns: the stillness is that of 
death. I know of no loneliness more terrible and 
solemn than to feel you are in the very midst of life, 
in its wildest profusion, but hushed and still, as if the 
world of living things had ceased to be. 

As you crouch under the wide leaves of the plantain, 
seeking shelter from the burning heat, silent as the 
hidden host on every side, suddenly a loud sound rolls 
through the sleeping jungle, like a deep full-toned bell; 
a short time elapses, and again it sounds, and so on at 
intervals of three or four minutes; often other ringers 
join in the peal, and then the “forest chimes” toll their 
mournful music from far and near. Spite of heat and 
risk of sun-sroke, out you cautiously creep, and peer 
curiously in the direction of the noise, to discover what 
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living creature could produce a sound so exactly like a 
bell. At last you spy him out, and catch him in the 
very act, seated on the top of a dead palm—his belfry. 
By travellers he has been aptly named the “bell-bird.” 
The “ campanero” of the South Americans, to the scien- 
tific world he is known as Procnias carunculut:, 
belonging to the chatterers, about twelve inches in length, 
of a pure white, and a native of tropical America. On 
the top of the head, a little anterior to the eyes, is a 
singular cylindrical bushy appendage, like the horn of 
the fabled unicorn, as shown in the illustration. 

This tube of flesh is hollow, and communicates with 
the palate. When the “ bell-bird” is silent, this strange 
spire-like affair hangs down over the beak, just like the 
red fleshy wattle dangles on the front of a turkey-cock’s 
head; but, when sounding his bell-like voice, it is filled 
tightly with air, and stands erect and stiff as a horn. 
There can be but little, if any doubt, that this curious 
appendage is in some way intended to intensify the 
sound produced by the laryngene structure. The lato 
Mr. Waterton, in his ‘“‘ Wanderings in Demerara,” says, 
“ At a distance of three miles, you may hear this snow- 
white bird, tolling every four or five minutes like a 
distant convent-bell.” 





PEKING AND THE PEKINGESE.* 


Accorpine as British intercourse with the Chinese 
extends, so do those ancient barriers of exclusiveness 

break down which have guarded that people from the 

outer world for centuries; our knowledge of their 

customs, manners, and institutions increases, while 

many errors and prejudices disappear on both sides. 

The progress of enlightenment, however, has been slow 

until recently, when the British Legation was estaktished 

at Peking. Hitherto, this city, the capital of the empire, 

was comparatively unknown to us, while the inhabitants 

and the authorities had the most absurd notions regard- 

ing ourselves, physically as well as mentally. Some 
idea of this may be gathered from the fact stated in the 

book before us, that not only the common people, but 
educated men and mandarins, entertained the belief 
“that we could not walk properly on shore, owing to. 
being web-footed, and having no joints in our limbs; 

also that we saw best in the dark.” On the other hand, 

the general impression prevailed in this country that 

the emperor and the court of Peking formed the most 

sanguinary government in the world, and the Pekingese- 
were nothing less than a horde of savage Tartars. 
How these ridiculous notions on the one side, and unjust 

impressions on the other, have been dispelled, will be- 
found pleasingly narrated by Dr. Rennie. 

At the outset it is important to know the circum- 
stances under which the narrative was written, in order - 
to vouch for the authenticity of the statements it con- 
tains, and the opportunities the author had in obtaining 
correct information. When the British Minister, Sir 
Frederick Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, took up his 
residence at Peking, Dr. Rennie was attached to the 
Legation as staff-surgeon. Shortly after, when tho 
members became domiciled in a ducal palace, to inaugu-- 
rate this important event in Anglo-Chinese intercourse, 
a feeling was entertained that some one should keep a 
record of the incidents that occurred, with a view to 
publication. Dr. Rennie having already commenced a 
journal of this kind, Sir Frederick Bruce requested him 





* “During the First Year of the British Embassy at Peking.” By- , 
D,F, Rennie, m.v., Staff-surgeon, Murray, London, 
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to continue the same, with full permission to make use 
of his diary of the events that came under his own and 
the observation of others in the manner proposed. The 
result is two volumes of most interesting and instructive 
matter, which briefly relate a multitude of facts that, by 
the usual method of bookmaking, might have swelled 
into a dozen volumes. Leaving diplomatic and political 
topics for others to discuss, we will confine our notice to 
those paragraphs wherein the Pekingese are described 
in their every-day life and avocations. From our personal 
experience among them, we quite agree with Dr. Rennie 
when he says that the Chinese are “ a people, as a whole, 
but little understood and much misrepresented.” 

Besides the numerous engravings of new scenes which 
illustrate the text, there is a map of Peking and its en- 
virons—the first correct plan hitherto published—copied 
from a survey by a colonel of the Russian army, who had 
special facilities of seeing the city and suburbs, before 
the British Legation was established there. From this 
map it would appear that the greatest length of Peking is 
about five miles and three quarters, and its greatest width 
four miles and a half. This area is divided into two 
distinct cities, enclosed with and separated by mas- 
sive walls; the one called the Chinese city, forming its 
southern section, and the other the Tartar city, or north 
section. The latter also contains in its centre what is 
denominated the Imperial City, where the Emperor 
and his court reside, and the government offices are 
located. The whole area is about twenty-one square 
miles, of which the Tartar city covers twelve, and the 
Chinese city nine. It is within the precincts of the 
former city that the palace hired in perpetuity for the 
British Legation is situated. It was originally an im- 
perial residence ; so that the Chinese Government have 
amply apologized for their stigma on us as “ barbarians,” 
by allowing our representative to reside within view 
of the imperial palace. Here our author noted the 
stirring events during the first year of the British 
embassy at Peking, and sallied forth from day to day 
into the city and suburbs, “ elbowing the living crowd,” 
while he noted the characteristics of the Pekingese, from 
the prince to the peasant. 

It was found necessary to fit up this residence for the 
Embassy in a manner more suitable to European habits. 
Accordingly a host of Peking artificers were employed, 
who displayed great skill and ingenuity. Some points of 
their system of working under contractors might be 
adopted with advantage in England. For instance, the 
contractor erects in the vicinity of the works a cooking 
apparatus for supplying the workmen with their meals, 
for which he charges a stipulated sum. “He provides 
them with three meals daily, consisting of rice, tea, and 
vegetables ad libitum, with pork and bread to dinner 
once in fourteen days, for which he deducts from their 
pay twenty-seven cash, equal to threepence farthing. 
The same diet is furnished to all classes of workmen, 
who form themselves into messes, and, according to 
their means, introduce little tuxuries—the contractor 
confining his supplies to the necessaries of life. 

After breakfast they smoke a pipe, and commence work 
at half-past seven, going on until twelve o’clock, when 
they leave off work and devote an hour to eating and 
smoking, and then resume work until half-past five, 
when they take their evening meal prior to proceeding 
to their homes. . . . Fathers and sons generally work 
together; and every fifth day all the workmen receive 
a small present to buy tobacco.” Here is a pleasing 
picture of a workman’s life in Peking, where, when at 
work, he has his meals and messmates as regularly as 
our soldiers and sailors. How much better is this 





than the system among builders and their workmen 
in England, where the latter have to sit alone on some 
part of the works and swallow some cold, stale food 
brought to thom by wife or children. “ Every workman, 
before he leaves the premises in the evening, has a ticket 
issued to him for the following day, which he shows aj 
the gate as he enters, and without which he would not 
be allowed to come on the works. The collection of 
these tickets in the afternoon establishes the fact of his 
having earned his day’s wages. . . . Nothing could be 
more systematic or civilized than the manner in which 
the arrangements for the feeding and payment of the 
artisans are conducted.” 

“My first impression of the Pekingese,” remarks our 
author, “ was that there must be numbers of them with 
nothing to do, from the court-yard being app2rently 
full of idle people, standing about in listless attitudes 
smoking their pipes, aud looking at nothing in par- 
ticular. In a short time, however, a complete change 
came over the scene; the listless crowd became ani- 
mated, and set about picking up matting-baskets con- 
taining their tools, etc. and moved off in different 
directions to resume their work. In a few minutes 
the place was alive with the humming of voices and the 
sounds of planes, hammers, and saws, in inharmonious 
concert.” Chinese masons and carpenters are consi- 
dered good workmen, and their tools simple and efficient. 
In rough stone work the former fit their chisels into a 
small iron mallet, instead of using them separately, as 
our masons do; and in laying bricks they have a strong 
iron plane by which they can render the surface as 
smooth as the finest polished stone, giving a more 
finished appearanee to external work than in rough 
bricklaying. The carpenters have a neat and effectual 
mode of marking lines on wood to be sawn, by means 
of a line coiled up in a box and drawn out through 
calico clippings saturated with Chinese ink, which is 
thrummed when at tension, and makes a much cleaner 
mark than with chalk. The saw they use for cutting 
out the finer kinds of woodwork consists of an ordi- 
nary round brass wire, notched with a chisel, and 
kept tense like a bow-string. With this simple apparatus 
they cut out elaborate designs that have been previously 
marked off with ink. Labourers display great expert- 
ness in throwing materials from one to the other to 
considerable heights, where in England ladders would be 
used. Bricks are commonly thrown up in twos or 
threes from fifteen to twenty feet, and caught without 
falling once in many hundred times. Dr. Rennie states 
that he saw “one of the mason’s labourers take a spade 
full of mortar and throw it, spade and all, to a man on 
the roof of a house, who caught it without dislodging a 
particle of the mortar.” The paper-hangers are also 
very expert in throwing up sheets of paper, about a foot 
square, which one man pastes at a table, and then 
adroitly throws it up to another one, who fixes it on 
the wall. The Peking tradesmen are divided into 
guilds, and hence a difficulty arises in managing work- 
men by those who employ them. The paper-hangers 
are stated to be a difficult class to deal with, being rather 
inclined to take work easily. 

As the repairs at the Legation proceeded, every one 
was struck not only with the skill of the artisans, and 
expertness of the labourers, but with the taste displayed 
by the painters and decorators. In order to have some 
skilled English overseers to direct the men, some of 
the engineer corps were got up from Tien-tsin. Among 
them was a corporal who flattered himself on his supe- 
rior knowledge of ornamental work. One day he applied 
to be sent back to the depdt, intimating that he did not 
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like his position at Peking, as he had been slighted 
professionally on several occasions, owing to the taste 
of the Chinese artisans being preferred to his own. “The 
truth is,’ adds Dr. Rennie, “the corporal is a little 
jealous of the superior abilities and the extent of know- 
ledge of the Celestials in many matters which it was 
supposed they would require tuition from him.” 

The ingenuity of the Chinese is well known, and we 
imagined that most of their curious devices for utility, 
ornament, or amusement were familiarly known. In 
these pages, however, we find descriptions of some that 
are novel, and peculiar to the Pekingese. “Every now 
and then we are reminded of a steamboat whistle or 
that of a railway train, from the noise made by flocks 
of tame pigeons passing over the Legation, with a sort 
of half whistles, half Adolian harps fitted into their tails. 
These instruments are formed of very light wood, and, 
as the bird flies through the air, they give out a sound 
not unlike that of the Aiolian harp. This appears to 
be peculiar to Peking, as I have not seen the same in 
any other part of the empire.” This will be news to 
our pigeon-fanciers, whom we should imagine anxious 
to obtain a pattern from Peking of this novel wind 
instrument. 

The following about turning living insects into toys 
is not so pleasing, yet it is a curious illustration of the 
national ingenuity :—‘ At the sides of the wider streets 
large pools of water have collected, where crowds of 
children were amusing themselves with hand-nets, catch- 
ing cockchafers. Others had crickets to the end of 
lines, and were flying them like kites. This appears to 
be the period (June) when insect life buds forth in 
greatest activity ; for, in conjunction with these amuse- 
ments, which are new in the streets, a branch of industry 
has appeared which we have not seen before, and which 
consists of street stalls, where are vended small paper 
figures, representing men with wheelbarrows, small 
carts, horsemen, etc., all of which move about with con- 
siderable alacrity, the motive power being applied by 
securing them to large black beetles. In a wheelbarrow, 
for instance, the wheel is represented by a beetle, who 
is fastened to the barrow by transfixion with a pin. 
During the few minutes we were looking on several 
were disposed of.” 

Street life and scenes in Peking present all the bustle 
and variety of a populous capital, where shops and fac- 
tories abound as plentifully as in any city in Europe. 
Generally speaking, the streets in Chinese cities are 
very narrow, even more so than the narrowest lanes in 
London without the footpaths, where there is not room 
for a wheeled vehicle to pass along. In Peking, how- 
ever, the main thoroughfares are as wide as those in 
our metropolis, and some wider. They are all at right 
angles, and intersecting each other at the cardinal points 
of the compass, showing how this ancient city was built 
on a regular plan many centuries before the old city of 
London was even a walled town with its tortuous laby- 
rinth of lanes. One of these main streets, leading due 
north from the principal south-eastern gate, is thus 
described :— The width of the street, which is about 
ninety feet, admits of double lines of extemporary shops ; 
booths, eating-houses, etc., being erected on each side of 
the central portion of the street, which is slightly raised, 
after the manner of a causeway, and is sufficiently broad 
to allow free traffic in carts. The booths represent a 
sort of rag-fair, being filled chiefly with second-hand 
wearing apparel. In some of them, however, new piece 
goods are vended. At short intervals all along the 
street are shops with elegantly-carved fronts, richly 
gilded. In the open street there are numbers of 
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restaurants, both where refreshments are taken and 
stories narrated. “Cook-shops also abound ;.at one of 
them I stopped, and looked at the process of baking 
bread, and firing it on an iron girdle, similar to that in 
common use in Scotland. In the course of my walk I 
met several Lama priests, in their yellow robes, with 
yellow hats turned up with brown fur, surmounted by a 
crimson silk knob. I met also numbers of charcoal- 
carriers, with large piles of their ware carried in baskets 
suspended across their shoulders. The only incon- 
venience I experienced during my walk was the forma- 
tion of a crowd round me whenever I stopped to look 
at anything. About the ha-ta-mun (south-east gate) 
of the Tartar city a group of beggars were very annoy- 
ing and pertinacious, running in front, kow-towing 
(making obeisance), and kicking up clouds of dust, ap- 
parently having realized the fact that the greater the 
amount of physical inconvenience they can put you to 
the more likely you are speedily to give them something 
to get rid of them.” This description of street life, and 
numerous other graphic sketches with which the nar- 
rative abounds, show that, notwithstanding the great 
dissimilarity in the manners, habits, and institutions of 
the Pekingese, yet on the whole they are much the same 
in every-day life as the Londoners, Human nature ai 
the bottom is the same on the banks of the Peiho as it 
is on the Thames. If we reverse the narrative and sup- 
pose that it is the diary of a Chinese mandarin strolling 
along Oxford Street, he would relate how the greatest 
annoyance he felt were the crowds of people who stared 
at him when he stopped to look into the shop windows, 
and how the street boys tumbled head-over-heels, or 
how crossing-sweepers importuned him for money. 
Perhaps, too, the Pekingese would compare favourably 
with the Londoners, in their general demeanour and 
politeness to foreigners, 

From these scenes of the populace we are introduced 
into a Chinese family in easy circumstances, just as it 
might be among the middle-class of England. Dr. Rennie 
was frequently consulted professionally by the friends of 
the native teachers, and others connected with the 
Legation, and in every instance freely gave gratuitous 
advice to suffering patients. One of these was a young 
man afflicted with consumption, towards whom the 
parents expressed the greatest grief when informed that 
there was no hope of his recovery. “The house where 
the family of this patient resided was a very respectable- 
looking one, situated within a court in a street leading 
from the main one. On coming to the entrance of the 
inner court, we found a female servant sitting there 
sewing. She got up and hurried to retire, but, before 
doing so, endeavoured to open the central folding-doors, 
or ‘entrance of honour,’ she retiring at one of the side 
doors. We were ushered direct into the central hall, 
and there met several members of the family, including 
the consumptive patient and three ladies who were 
sitting there sewing. The ordinary salutations having 
passed, his father came in and gave me a most cordial 
reception, introducing me to an aged gentleman leaning 
ona staff, who, I managed to make out, was the maternal 
grandfather of the young man. The hall where I was 
received seemed to be the family sitting-room, con- 
sisting of three compartments, partitioned off by a wide 
frame-work door on one side, over which hung a light 
green blind made of split bamboo. A number of ser- 
yants, both male and female, were moving about. On 
visiting this patient a second time, we heard the sound 
of female voices in what seemed psalmody, and, on 
locking into the room, we saw the whole of the females 
of the establishment, servants included, round the bed 
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of the youth singing a hymn. On asking the teacher 
Yang what they were doing, he said, “ Performing a 
religious exercise ; the family are Christians,” of whom 
there are about five thousand within the city. 

Of the population of Peking, our author in his in- 
quiries could not obtain any Government census, or 
other official statement, to furnish the exact number. 
Through the secretary of the Legation, Mr. Wade, who 
is a learned Sinologue, he questioned his native teacher, 
Tsoon, on that point, as he had resided in the capital 
forty-three years. According to his statement, it would 
seem that in the Tartar city there are in round 
numbers about a hundred thousand families, exclusive 
of the military Manchoos in garrison and other soldiers. 
As the Chinese, on an average, reside together in fami- 
lies of eight, this, “ with the garrison of one hundred and 
ten thousand, brings the population of the Tartar city 
up close to one million. As far as personal observation 
goes, I should say this was an over-estimate, unless the 
suburban population immediately outside the wall is 
included in it.” - It appeared doubtful, on referring to 
another teacher, whether the Tartars or Chinese pre- 
dominated most in this section of the capital. “The 
population of the Chinese city is estimated at fifty 
thousand families, which, at the same ratio, would give 
four hundred thousand persons, and this, I should 
think, a tolerably approximate estimate, from the more 
crowded and compact manner in which the houses are 
built, as well as the narrower character of the cross 
streets running between the main thoroughfares.” 

From these extracts and other portions of the book, 
it would appear as if Peking within the walls has about 
the extent and population of Paris within its fortified 
barriers. The walls of the Chinese capital are some- 


thing colossal, and with the moat outside present a for- 
midable defence to anything but modern artillery. It 


lies in a plain, so that these high walls render it insuf- 
ferably hot within during the extreme heats of summer, 
when the thermometer rises up to 106° in the shade, 
and the stagnant pools throw up offensive odours, which 
are increased by the dusty streets being watered from 
that source. However, the central part of the city is 
well drained by sewers of admirable construction, which 
are easily flushed by the heavy rains. It must not be 
supposed that the general aspect of the city is as im- 
posing as any European capital, as there-is an absence 
of public edifices and many-storied buildings in the 
streets. The largest edifices are in the Imperial City, 
where they are surrounded by gardens with high trees. 
In the winter, when these are leafless, they are visible, 
but, when clad in summer foliage, the vast city looks 
like an umbrageous park. The following is its aspect 
in March, as seen from the central wall :—‘ Looking 
due north from the ha-ta-mun, which is the most eastern 
of the gates on the south face of the Tartar city, a long 
and very wide street is seen, crowded with people, the 
houses and shops without exception being single storied, 
and of ordinary Chinese construction. Casting the 
eye to the right, a field of house-roofs mixed up with 
trees as yet destitute of leaves meets the view; the 
horizon bounded in the distance by a line of ex:brasured 
wall, with here and there a vast gateway-tower loomizg 
in the distance. In front the horizon consists of house- 
roofs and trees, the northern wall not being visible from 
this point of view. In the distance, a little to the left, 
a lofty building is seen, which seems to be in the centre 
of the town; this is known as the Drum Tower, and 
beyond it is another pile of building, the Bell Tower. 
Glancing more to the left, a wooded hill, stated to be 
of artificial formation, appears in the horizon, with three 
a 
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pagodas peeping out amidst a mass of trees. There 
are pleasure-grounds and temples attached to the im. 
perial palace. A little to the left of the hill, a monn. 
mental structure of light colour, and shaped somewhat 
‘like a bottle, is seen amongst a lot of trees, the intor. 
vening space being occupied by house-roofs and trees, 
prominent amongst which are the brilliant yellow-tiled 
roofs of the emperor’s palace. To the left, in the dis. 
tance, a long and bold outline of lofty hills is seen, 
Thus may be formed some idea of the vast extent of 
Peking, when but the limited portion here described can 
be made out from the top of its wall, a height of about 
fifty feet.” 

Besides what came under his own observation, Dr. Ren- 
nie relates much that was communicated to him by other 
members of the Embassy, or visitors residing at the Lega- 
tion. Among the latter was Mr. Hart, an eminent Chinese 
scholar, who has raised himself by his ability to the 
highest post of confidence among foreigners in the 
employ of the emperor, as inspector-general of the 
maritime customs. On his arrival at Peking he was on 
the most friendly terms with the Prince of Kung, brother 
to the late and uncle of the present emperor. He made 
such a favourable impression on the prince and the 
prime minister, Wan-se-ang, that the former spoke of 
him as “ Wo-mun-tee Ha-ta,” meaning “ Our Hart,” or 
the “Hart of us,” indicating that they were proud of 
having such a foreigner in their employ. During one 
of his interviews with the prince the following extraordi- 
nary topic was discussed :—* After he had disposed of 
the business he had on hand,‘he made some ethnological 
inquiries of Mr. Hart, to fill up the time, until Wan-se- 
ang came; and asked him whether, in the course of his 
travels, he had passed through ‘the countries in’ one of 
which the inhabitants have their bodies perforated by a 
hole or tunnel running through them fore and aft, while 
in the other their heads are attached to their bodies in 
a pendulous manner, and are carried by them under 
their arms. “Mr. Hart explained that such statements 
were pure fictions, and that the organisms of all races, 
dark and fair, are formed on one universal design. 
The conversation then turned upon cannibalism, in con- 
nection with the New Zealanders and South Sea Is- 
landers, which the prince seemed to have heard of and 
not believed, When Mr. Hart told him that cannibalism 
was a fact, he said he certainly could have believed in 
people going about with their heads under their arms, 
but that such a thing as the eating of man by man could 
exist he could not for a moment have credited. When 
Wan-se-ang came in, and was told by the prince that 
there were no people with portable heads or perforated 
bodies, he expressed surprise and said ‘that the author 
who had published the book wherein these statements 
were gravely put forth was unworthy of credence.’” 
But for the source whence this conversation was obtained, 
we would be inclined to doubt its authenticity. As we 
take it to be fact, it is an apt illustration of the lament- 
able ignorance of a people, otherwise shrewd and intel- 
ligent, who shut themselves out from intercourse witk 
the world at large. The establishment of the British 
Legation at Peking, as well as that of our allies, the 
French, will tend to enlarge their knowledge, and we 
hope may lead to our permanent pacific intercourse 
with them. 

On the whole, Dr. Rennie’s estimate of the Chinese 
character is high. In fact, his praise is somewhat ex- 
cessive and indiscriminating. There are dark scenes of 
vice and immorality, of cruelty and crime, of which 
little account is made by the author of “ Peking and the 
Pekingese.” 





